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ORIGIN Al. MORAL TALES, Evening sila ind Jolin had not returned 4 |) Miss Opheha Davenport; but not a soul of them 
von had “knocked the ashes out ot bis third pape,” and) secimed to care three straws about bin *Chatles 
"7 niet Miss Polly was nodding over a volume of Fordvce's! Jansen.” said one: (a very fine beauish looking chaj 
Lil ' e , Sermons to voung women he was; al illd and powdered off Like a lord 
: Dae ae ’ *“ tiscold, Polly.” said Jansen; * the spring is tere * Charles Jausea, said he, *t do remember some 
Wiig and Torp ribly backward—I remember when your brother and! thing about bin It was he who dash’d away her 
-’ have satin the prazza, at this time of year, all up) hast year, tll his goods were all taken for debt. Tsay 
\ TALE OF THE REVOLUTION } and down the river, as far as the eve could see, the Jum, where m iepeating a word PT must not use 
io orchards were white with blossoms ; now LT imusteven in my lady's presence) m Charles Jansen?’ * 1 don't 
CHAPTER V } call Robert to make on a fire, or go to bed.” know,’ said the other, swearme a big oath, which 
Ah, little think the gay. liceatious, proud * Dear father,” said Miss Polly with a simper that!) your honour would not Like me to repeat, * bE bavin't 
} : en | afte ped yg she | Was intended to be an expression of concern, “let me) seen hin this age * And away they both turned, and 
And all the sad variety of pain! |} persuade you to go to rest, my unworthy brother has) lett me to find my poor master as 1 could.” 
- How many shake | 9 . ” 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind }/ caused you too many sleet pless nights “Be less particular, John,” said Mary, “ neve: 
Unbounded passion, avarice, guilt, remorse Tuomson “Don’t say unworthy, girl, tll we find out whether || mind what people said to you,” 
‘Tue immates of Brier Cliff, though blest with!) all that ts said is true. My mind strangely misuives * Saving your presence, Miss Polly,” with a pro 
very outward appearance of ease and comfort, were!) me, that there is som thing wrong i this afhair.”’ found bow, “aif you don’t let me tell my story in my 
ircely less miserable than the wretched = exile. “To be sure, sur, there ts something wrong : is it not }own way, PE shan’t know how to come at ut.” 
Though it had never been the intention of the elder) Wrong enough to marry without your consent, and “Goon, John,” said Jansen, who hastily replenish 


Jansen to abandon his child, his wounded pride could) bring disgrace upon the family by marrying anactress + ed his pipe; “tell the story your own way, but tell i 
not immediately submit to what he conceived to be a) one that has been seen on the stage im boy's clothes ©) as quick as you ean.” 


degrading alliance. The greater part of the preced and then—the huzzy—to think of marrying my bro “ Well, sir, to make short of a long day’s work, you 
ing Winter he had been confined with the gout: and ther !” might as soon look for a needle ina load of hay, a 
the temper of Miss Polly, becoming daily more iras- “Stop, stop, child; may be she never did dress in) for a man in New-York. T went up and down the 

ible, made his situation as comfortless as could well || bov’s clothes; or if she did, may be she thought no / streets, axing every body for Charles Jansen; but all 
beiagmed. Among the few friends who visited him, harm.” to no purpose; GIL near night, and I thought Lmight 
there were none sufficiently disinterested to plead the || “ Well, well,” interrupted Miss Polly, laying her) as well come home. And so as f was coming up the 


cause of the deserted son ; and Miss Polly took care to|| hand upon his arm, “ this comes of being a favourite ;| lane by the burying-place, I saw a funeral, if funeral 
influence his resentment by false and exaggerated ae-|) | warrant, if J had marned an actor, so many excu- |) it might be called, for there was only the sexton and 
ounts of the extravagance and dissipation of her) ses would not have been made tor me—but so it ts || the hearse—not a living soul to follow it. So I could 
brother and the play-actress, a term she never forgot, | here [ live at home, and see no company at all, just to) not but stop to ask who itimight be that had not a single 


when speaking of her brother’s wife. take care of my aged father, and there’s Charles runs) friend to follow him to his last home ; and the sexton 
While her father was confined to his apartment, she | off to the playhouse, and marries one of those grace-|/told me such a tale itwas poor Mrs. Ophelia Jan 


found little difficulty in persuading him that Charles /|{less buzzies, and never comes to see whether you ire | s n, sure enough; and he said as bow—but it would 
liad become utterly unworthy of their regard; and || living or dead: and yet there’s a great ado made about)) break your heart to hear it, sir. 
though the world detested the unnatural part she was) Aim; while J may diudge here all my days, and no) “Go on, John,” feebly articulated the trembling 


rcting, such is the deference paid to wealth and gran-|| thanks for it.” | father, laying down his pipe. 


} 


t Babi. coer” ois 


deur, none dared openly to express the sentiments!| The unfortunate parent was silent; for the tranquil | “ Wellsir, they said she had perished for want, —— 

hich all secretly entertained. As the spring opened, | lity of the house was so much indebted to the humour!) and that her husband was quite demented, gone out of 
Jdansen’s health improved, and he sometimes we nt! of Miss Polly, that even her father seldom provoke di || hits mind, as it were: and that there was a child left; 
ibyoad. Common rumour now conveyed to his ear)! a rejoimder. \}and-— I beg pardon, sir-——the cruelty —I hope no of 
the vague information upon which his interference || Another half hour’s silence was uninterrupted, ex-|| fence, Miss Polly, that your cruelty, sir, had been 


was founded. He was pained to the heart that Charles) cept by occasional exclamations of “ O this gout!” as) the cause of gs 


: } . | ‘ 7 
should have fallen into distress, without applying to! the twinges of that distressing malady reminded the | “QO God!” exclaimed Jansen, “have [then mu 
dered my child!” 


' i ‘ 
ueasures to discover his retreat. He made personal)! dog.” as Miss Polly’s favourite puppy attempted some “ Why, no sir; the sexton didn’t say there had been 


him for forgiveness and relief, and instantly took/! patient of liniment and flannel; or “down with ye, 


iquiries among those who had been the sharers of his)! undue familiarities. ‘This gloomy silence was at) murder im the case, one way or the other; but he said 
on’s prosperity; but Charles Jansen, in poverty and} length terminated by the entrance of the servant, with| she died upon the bare floor ; and that you, sur, turn 
listiess, Was a very different personage from him who) a face predicting important information. ed him from the door, when he came in distress, and 


had once been the life and soul of the fashionable I “ So John,” said Jansen, “ you seem to be late; 


would not even read a letter which he sent you.” 


vorld. His fall had been the subject of the passing | you have news too, I see by the castof youreye. You! “Thank God, [am spared that pang—my doo 
' hour, and objects of new interest had arisen, and un- || have found the poor boy, John +” | has never been shut upon him, Polly 5 he could always 
4 teeling forgetfulness had spread her sable pall over!) “ Pray heaven,” answered Joho, “my news may} have come to me i he would ¢” 
poor Charles and his wayward destiny. | not be as bad as it is late. Sir, I've had a main hard “ Vos. sir.’ said Mary, with evident confusion, “ you 
After a day spent in fruitless inquiries, the post-| day’s work to be sure. A man is soon forgotten when|| Were always ready to lorgave hun. Finish your story, 
flice was resorted to as the next probable source of! he is poor, sir. Well, to go straight forward, 1 we nt) John.” 
owermation, and the wretched father returned to Brier) down Broadway, where my young master used to live ;|, “ Why Miss Polly, itis m unly ended. Only as} s 
Cliff to wait for a reply. |) but nobody there could tell what was comed of him.) ¥4s walking along by the river, on my way home, } 
The first and the second day passed, and no answer!!Then, thinks I, the players can tell, for he was) could not but think of my poor young taster, and how 
yas received, and on the third a favourite servant was! main friendly with them. So I went to the great}, olten { had seen him when a boy, sailing his little ca 
sent to town with orders to search every street and al-! house next to the playhouse, the theatre hotel, they) Noe, or building a dam, or making a Windmill; and J 
y, and his zeal was stimnulated by the promise of a| call it, and there I axed again, if any body know’d) Sat down an that litthe bower he made by tying up the 
jberal reward. What was come of Mr. Charles Jansen, as married’ grape vines; and | had not been there long, before J 
t - 





“ 
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iW sOmething dark floating on the water: so I wades'!| by the « 


pportunities afforded her, that few young la 

th and pr ks up a hat. So, thinks [, somebody mought | dies uid have been found im the province of New 
have been drowned ; so | called Peter Van Pett, and) York betrey qualified to do honour to any rank of life. 
Hans Van Winkle, and we searched up and down to) in ¥ counts 
lind the body , but we could find nothing at all but The period at which we have min 1 mes 
he hat; and this is what bas made me so late home.” | rative was an eventful ons the ind question of sul 

“What have vou done with the hat, John,” said the) tor resistanee, Which for vears had agitated the 
igitated father, “was there any mark upon it | intry, Was not put at rest by the Declaration of Inde 
which its owner would be tound 


2 pendence That event, though it expressed the feel 
“ 
he hat was produced—-within the 


lina Was a 
folded paper, bearing the superseription © To ¢ 
Frederick Jansen, Esq.” 

* Read it, Polly,” faintly articulated the « Hriaaa 5 
‘I cannot.” 


ines ol the Armerican people, did not silence the oppo 
nie sition of the rovalists, of put a stop to the vi ent con 


tests of Whit ind "Tors Nor was this polity al ex 


Cilement Contined to pe OT se wives and daughters 


Were frativped under the respective banners of then 


but Mary Ophelia 


e most) Jansen, h iting neither father nor brother to puide her 
les dead betore 


ye 

Ihe contents were as follows husbands, fathers, and brothers; 
4 , 

“Father, your bounty has come too late : tl 


injured, the most lovely of women 


political feelings, entered into the questions with the 
ine—I must follow her—to live, 


after the events of @) natural enthusiasm of ber character: and, while her 


few briet months, ts tmnpossible wnt, from habit and pre judice, Was a dec ided rovalist, 


it softens the agony 
of the present bitter moment, to believe you knew not 
that I was repulsed from your door when | came a) 
supplant for your bounty ; my child, the daughter of, 
my Ophelia, vet lives—let not your hatred of the mo 
ther descend to her mnocent ollspring ; her mame ts 
Mary Ophelia, in memory of two angelic beings my | 
wife and my mother.” I 


Mary was the enthusiasty votary of American liberty. 


Tih Be CONT ‘ ' 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


© listen to the voice of Truth, and learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern, 





The old man heard no more. Overpowered by the 


variety of emotions that rushed upon his mind, he tell | 
backward ina fit, and was carried senseless to his) 
chamber. 


THOUGHTS ON A RAINY DAY. 


Mwy now saw e ' 9 
wy now saw the wide ruin she had wrought, and little yiven to those speculations which clothe the mind | 


her des ve was s , ‘ . 
pair was as violent as her hatred had been jin mourning, and cast a cloud of soberness over the 


She tore her hair, beat her bre ‘alle j 
‘ ’ her breast, called herse If the \| brow. I have heretofore considered religion a deceny 
murderer of her father and brother ; and, after a va- 


: | sort of thing in its way, easily understood, and not en- 
riety of paroxysms of passion, she also fell into fits, | titled to more respectful attention than our gallant! 
and passed the night in violent hysteric spasms. Jan- lhe ‘irs and heartless heiresses in these days of refine. 
ven continued insensible, and the physician who | ment generally bestow upon an affectionate guardian, 
c alled, pronounced his disorder an apoplexy. || Common respect, according to modern ideas, seems 
Search was immediately made for the body of the! | to be all that is necessary to extend to those from whom 
unfortunate ( harles, but without effect; and whe n we receive the most valuable and most disinterested 
the author of this calamity became calmer, so as to] benefits. But I now begin to think otherwise upon 
reflect that her sister-in-law died upon the floor, and | certam points; I grow fe as I advance in years; 
her brother found a voluntary grave in the bosom of, 
the Hudson, she made a 


sieep upon a bed. 


Was 


or, at least, | wear the appearance of wisdom, and in. 
| dulge less frequently in the thought-dispelling mirth of) 
youth, and seldom raise “ the loud laugh that speaks 
a vacant mind.” And particularly on a gloomy day | 
| 
| 
| 


solemn vow never again to|| 


Her father lingered three days, and expired without 
giving any sign of sense, As there was no will, the 
whole estate devolved of right to the infant daughter 
of Charles. Miss Polly’s conscience was roused, and 
she dared not obey the dictates of that avarice which 
counselled her to neglect the infant heir. The child! 
was found, under the protection of a poor but pious) 
neighbour, and a nurse hired, and Miss Polly resolved) 
to bring her up, not indeed as the heir of Brier Cliff, 
but as her adopted ward, 


like the present, when the clouds hang low towards 
the earth—when the rain falls with a certain heavy 
and doleful sound, and the streets are as deserted as if 
an earthquake had just passed through them, I uncon- 
sciously fall into a solemn reverie, which is only bro- 
ken occasionally by a shudder, as conscience reminds 
me of the lightness and irreverence with which T have 
often thought and spoken of sacred things. It is then 
I feel that it is good to be serious sometimes: and it is 
By this compound with her conscience she hoped | then I reeall to my heart the features and expression 
to expiate her guilt without sacrificing her pride ; 


; and|jof an estimable friend who used to say, “ that there 
finding now no pleasure in socie ty where her conduc t| never had existed a man, who, when reviewing life at 
was viewed with merited contempt, and no peace in|) the hour of his leaving it, Was ever sorry that be had 
the reflections of her own mind, she applied, as a de r-| prayed.” [tis a beautiful remark, and it convinces 
nier resort, to religion. lgnorant, however, of the | me ‘th: it we should sometimes be serious. Wit may 


emtune principles of christianity, she became a devo-| pass for a while—it may receive applause; and its 
, but not a christian. She estab lished a routine of light, like the eve ning star illuming dark wate rs, 
pe read with scrupulous exactness daily portions || may give beauty wherever it falls ; but, as those waters 


of penitenth il psalins, fasted 1 rigorously ou Fridays, | are more sublime left alone in their darkness, so when 
bamshed from her house every appearance of cheer- 


fuiness, and from her library every book, 





the light of wit leaves the mind, and a calm solemnity 
comes slowly over it, the strength of its thought is more 
apparent, and its greatness is increased. 


but those 


i} Nor longer this important work adjourn | 


Tam naturally of a gay and care-despising turn 3] 
1 
| abhorring metaphysics, hating melancholy, and but 


By exploring the great works of an Almigiity hand 
whi nh appear ip pe riect fitness or beauty wherever the 


eye can rest, we learn to repress the risings of self 
unportance, we are made acquainted with our reht- 


and our rank, while convinced that, although rulin 


mihons with the sceptre of reason, manus but anu 
habitant of the «¢ uth in « 


When thus emploved, tt 


the meaner pursuits of life are 


ynimon with all that breath 
erxclude d, thie Gisposition io trivolitv is weake ned, and 
the mind appears in all the 
ter, Who can teel the 


vlory ot its divine charac 

bitterness of earthly sorrow, or 
who can midulge im levity when placed amid a perfect 
landscape, to breathe the very spuit of the scene, and 
to see unpressed on every thing around the evidences 
of a higher power?’ How the bosom swells while 
some wild cataract, roaring over its broken channel, 
/pours upon the wind the music of its waters! its sen 

sations are then closely allied to all that ts pure in the 
nature Of man, and, in some instances, must rise in 
communion with those which even angels may be sup 

posed to cherish. 

i A forest, with its countless varieties of colour, its 
| full masses of foliage, and the dee p repose of its inte- 
‘rior, should afford an idea of extent and sublimity ; 
|while the humbler family of flowers should convey a 
Sead conviction that, throughout the wondertul 
economy of creation, beauty and sweetness are found 
accompanying and adorning strength, and lavishing 
\the charm of their attractions upon the rude and the 
jrough. 





Yet, while nature holds an instructive volume, while 
she publishes to the heart her religion, a voice is heard 
I from every moving sphere: it addresses itself to the 
reason of man—it is the voice of divine truth! It 
commands him to compare the religion of nature with 
ithat higher and holier system revealed, in beneficent 
goodness, from heaven to “ Moses and the prophets.” 

And, on making the comparison, can no difference 
be discovered? Yes; the natural religion is but an 
evidence of the power, the illimitable dominion of 
God; and, as such, is entitled to the reverence ot 
man; the revealed contains the sacred precepts of His 
grace, His mercy, and His love! It is all that mor- 
tality could require. It includes the only law that 
angels could obey! It supplies every deficiency ; it 
inspires every rational hope: it speaks the language 
of inspiration, The comments of a Creator upon the 
perishable works of his hands, are discoverable in its 
truths: the glories of a blissful eternity shine upon 
the pages which contain its principles! Although the 
material world is beautiful, although its skies are 
bright—its streams are flowing in freshness—and its 
breezes move along in fragrance and in purity, and 
we may get knowledge by studying its parts—yet are 
we called upon by a feeling, innate and uncontrollable, 
that is instinct in childhood and reason in maturer 
years, to look beyond its narrow limits for the framer 
of its admirable symmetry, for the bestower of its 
beauties—for its Creator ! 

We turn for an explanation of the mysteries which 
surround us, to that Book in which is revealed a purer 
and a more sublime knowledge than mere earthly 
wisdom could ever have offered to our understanding 
We almost instinctively turn to it; we look from 
“nature up to nature’s God ;” to whom conscience 
flies when danger threatens, to breathe forth the briet 
and fervent prayer ; and to whom every action of our 

















\ 
which recommended the most austere devotion. ot 


while this outward semblance 


of piety was assumed, 


lives conveys an admission of His omnipotence. We 





i The fear of being termed a preacher by ihe common 


sie wholly neglected the subjugation of that love od majority of mankind, should never be permitted to de- 


self, trom which sprung all the calamities we have re 
corded. of pensiveness to the countenance, for the mind « 


Years had passed, and the little Mar ¥ Ophelia had |) man can never think too deeply when studying itsown 


tained the age of seventeen, supposing herself the!) nature, or when dwelling upon things only interior to} 


dependent ward of her aunt. No expense had been} itself by the disposition made of them for wise pur-| 


. } » 
~prare d wm her edur Avion, and she had profited so well pose s at the creation of the universe 


subscribe to His superiority and to His goodness, oiten 
unconsciously. While surveying the vast world on 





ter us from useful reflections, even if they give a cast | which man lives, and moves, and has his portion of 


f) pleasure and of pain, the mind even of the dullest i 
| fille d with sensations of wonder and of gratitude. And 
why is that wonder excited? Tow ue whom do we 


experience those sweetest sensations of gratitude: 
A work far beyond our own capacity to execute, oF 
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en i fanev to suggest, rs before Us and around us, 
ind tt are. lost in wonder “ That work 
sane not of chance,” whispers every better thought 
Keason, that portion of divine intelligence Kindly lent 


to man, points out the Great First Cause : on the ocean 
is well as on the earth, wt bids us to feel and tremble 
n the storm—to rejoice with gladness in the sunshine 

fo kKOOWwW His voce in the uupartial thunder to hail 
returming grace whale His bow of promise ts forming 
in the skies! 

Gh, then the soul bows before its Maker! looks | 
tearfully back upon the follies which may have sullied | 
its purity; resolves against the passions which may | 
degrade its nature; and acknowledges, with the sin- | 

erty of gref, the power and the mercy of the only |) 
true God. Then, however gifted, however improved, |) 
the proudest and the vainest of men must, in con | 
screnee, admit bounds to buman greatness: must) 
deeply teel his inferornty to that mecomprehensible 
perfection directing the movements of innumerable 
worlds, and speaking in thunders, or smiling in hght, h 
trom His high throne in the heavens! | 

Yet such ts the admirable structure of the mind, |! 

bestowed for the noblest purposes upon man, that, mn} 


. ' 
proportion as itcan become familar with excellence— 
in proportion as it can receive delight from the study | 
of scenes or powers superior to its own, will be its 


moral energy—its similarity to the objects of its study i 


When that mind is directed to the! 
contemplation of the attributes or the works of a Cre-! 


or its association. 


ator, the subjects appear too mighty for the grasp of 
created intellect: yet that He ts—that he rules all- 
powerful, we are convinced by the incontrovertible 


| 
} 


evidences of His being all goodness—by the conscious- i 


And while from the hills 


ness of our Own existence. 
ind the streams, the flowers and the fields, the bound 
ed and governed, yet apparently boundless oce cans 
reason might teach man to draw irresistible argume nts, | 


rational relision—to the bosom of divine truth, that 
the lost one must fly when abandoned by the world, 
and awakened trom the dream of error 

Can you unagine a Being suddenly appearing upon 

dark and boundless ocean, when the thunders ar: 
roaring, when the lightnings are flashing, when th 
;waves are heaving to the shir s, When the storm is at 
the highest——can vou unagine sucha Being stretching 
forth his arm, and commanding the waves to recede, 
and the storm to pass away, and that they obev hum 
Then may vou be enabled to form a faut idea of the 
might and the majesty ef unmortal truth. Trutl 
comes, inthe light of heaven, upon the dark ocean of 
humanity ; she quelis the wild waves of passion ; she 
speaks, and the hoarse discord of error is heard 


more! Bryant 


EE - 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

Tue grand art which has enabled the author of 
these novels to excel all his contemporaries, ws the 
delineation of character. History supplies the mat 
rials ; but who, like the great unknown, can make so 
much of them ? 

The variety of situations, and the complication of 
eyents, are among the peculiarities which terest ina 


jj fine fieuion; but the grand foundation of all iaiterest, 


is in character. Something pre-eminent must belon 
to the individuals who engage our curiosity, who ex 
jeite our sympathy, or who call forth our strong atte 
tions of love, admiration, or detestation. The cilts of 
uncommon beauty and sensitality, with the endowment 
of superior talent somehow or other directed: either 
Obs ured vet faintly madicated; on perverted but not) 
extinct; or exalted and justly appropriated—seem to 
be necessary to win the imagination, and through 
to move the deep feelings of the soul—to awaken 
pity, to produce dehglit, to inspire indignation, ‘The 
* antres vast, and deserts wild,’ 


a i} 
the dilapidated cas- 


imone the most rar ik! most diffieutt, but most al 
fects andl beautitul of hu aA produc tpons it ~ 
ever, Ww ire not under obligations to unventive genus 
tone, for such representations of what may be done 
ind fored y th stronaiv-excited, and sorely 

tempted 1 ivota Lhist rv has furneshed the u 

evDaustible Chery { tthe peret, Tr ith isthe ftountayn 
Whence bh naw i ration Ait os brat the 


flection of natur Mernror 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





These virgin sister claim your chiet regar 


eoerve fir sapiles, an ain the * eran 


Mr. Enviro Two 


qyile sions are added by M: 


Ronenr Simson at the end of his Notes on Eu 
chid’s Data, show the use of Uhre propositions Cron 
the tSth to the 28th, in that book Question I. thus 
See Simson's Ruclid, par ith, Glgsrow Ed.) 
“To find three strarcht lines such, that the ratio of 
ithe first to the secondis given, and, ua given straight 


line be taken from the second, the rate of the remain 
ler to the third is envens also, the sum of the Squares 
of the first and third as given.” Mr. Simson, at the 
end of his sohition of this problem, says: I believe 
it would be i vain to try to deduce the preceding con 
struction from an alvebraical solution of the proble i 

Now af Mr. Simson’s method of construction ean 
not be deduced from Algebra, the sigiplest method that 
can be derived from that science, is required, Also, 


solutions to the following questions, which are ex 


lercises on the propositions quoted above, are required 


either by the anctrent or modern method of Analysis 


according to the wall of the reader, J. RYAN. 
QUESTION I. 


To find three magnitudes such, that if a given mag 


conscience breaks down all the barriers of doubt and | || tle s, and vocal groves, which form the scenery of the | nitude be taken from the first, the ratio of the remain 
of infidelity by the secret testimony of his own heart. | most enchanting narratives, would be nothing to us der to the second is given, and if a given magnitude 


We possess, in a greater or a less degree, the « 


be cultivated to the improvement of our hearts and to 
the enhancing of our happiness. For a habit of mus- 


ing upon those beauties—ot conversing with ourselves 


us to discover the connexion between the harmony! 
ind propriety of created things and the power and be- 
nevolence of their Creator. 





It is an employment most 
innocent in itself, and one which, adding much to the 
stock of our earthly enjovments, tends to fit us for a 
more exalted and more blissful state of existence. I 
Is there an unfortunate being among the millions | 
of mankind who will claim the title of atheist? Go’ 
forth, thou man most worthy of compassion! in the 
calm of a summer midnight, when the skies are un- | 
clouded, and the stars are all out, trembling in their! 


} 
brilliance, and, ¢ 


‘alling to thine aid astronomy, that! 
most beautiful of the sciences, gaze intently upon the 
objects then presented to thy view, and ask thyself. 
whether such could be the work of chance? W hat | 
should be thy answer? what will be the reply of thy! 
conscience ?—No!—tor then thou wilt be alone with 
thy God! 

It is in such a scene—when all the world is still, | 
that the cares and the trials of this life—the ing grati-| 


| 


tude of friends, too deeply seated in our he arts—the | 


inconstaney of those who vowed to love us for eve r, | 

come thronging upon our minds; it is insuch a sce met 
that bitter recollections come to wring the unavailing 
tear. And then, robbed of eve ry hope, deceived in 
every trust, and left to the severest of all life’s ills—the 
imutsery of lonely reflection, where shall the unhappy 
ily for consolation, when the falsity of long-cherished | 
opinions is discovered—when infidelity can afford no! 
alleviation? [tisto the precepts and practice of a 


| 


jthe frivolous, the insignificant alone, cannot affect the 
, ° lhe ° 
in the midst of nature’s ever-varying scenes, will lead | imagination ; 


» the beauty, and the power, which 
gives to them an attribute of life, and which makes) 


them objects of sentiment. A history of the mean, | 


what relates to such beings, what moves| 
them, or what they can effect, are matters of indifler-| 
ence to those who do not resemble them. 

Minds of fine moral perception, expanded to the | 
discernment and the love of all that is excellent in! 
human nature; quickened by the flow of warm and| 
ardent feelings, and touched with the sense of infirmity | 
and suffering, require in the objects which meet their! 
sympathies—so susceptible, tender, refined, and ele *vat-| 
jed—qualities which are displayed with the greatest. 
lustre, purity, and power, under the most trying emer- | 
gencies of temptation, corruption, and oppression. 


The hero, or heroine of romance, must be of the na-| 
(ture which we conceive and feel to exist; and to ex- | 
hibit the most extraordinary operations of that nature, 

must act under extraordinary influences. ‘To gratify) 
the natural desire we teel to observe the wonderful) 
demonstrations of the human soul; to enable us to| 
| satis ty ourselves of the sensibility, the constancy, the, 
strength, the hope, which fix the affections and sust aun | 
the power of resistance, decision, perseverance, and 
endurance in man, we are forcibly attracted by cha- 
'racters of strong passions, governed by high motives, 





acting in important relations, Upon growl occasions, 
and under momentous hazard of failure or success. 
The drama or romance which makes such displays of | 





‘the human soul, struggling between its ambition and | 
its bonds—between its love of life and its love of vir- | 
tue—between its Weakness and its stren: vith; between| 
its own will and the decrees of injustice and tyranny 


between the light within and the darkness without- 


capa- || disposse ssed of the ir associated charm, disenchanted)! be taken from the third, the ratio of the remainder to 


ity to appreciate the beauties of nature ; and it should lof the suffering ‘the same second is given; also, the rectangle of th 


first and third is given. 
QUESTION ITI. 


To find three magnitudes such, thatif a given mag 
nitude be taken from the second, the ratio of the re 
mainder to the first is given; and if & given magnitudes 
be taken from the same second, the ratio of the re 
mainder to the third is given; also, the difference of 
the squares of the first and third ts given, 

QUESTION It. 

To find three magnitudes such, that if a given mag 
nitude be added to the first, the ratio of the sum to the 
second is given, and if a given magnitude be added to 
the second, the ratio of the sum to the third as given ; 
also, the product of the first and third ts given. 

A variety of other problems might be added, of the 
same nature, but these are sufficient for the present 


Solution of Question IL in No. 
BY DAVID 5. BOGART, JUN, 


By multiplying the two factors on both sides o 
the equation, together actually, and dividing by 
Jf (2! a), the following equation is obtained, viz 


Wac aie? 25a! 
i —— 
+ L1&s 4 Win 
and by completing the square, 
49a-¢ bar sa? me 
r+ ~4~ | — = a — 27 
The * ‘2376 “2870 
a 
whence :=——- — (4% +9 —iitt). 
2576 


We have received solutions to the Que stions om Ne 
by our Richly valued frend W. W. R., which shal 


a a) pt iran our ment 
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I Ke vi \ LE ED (‘A f ION. husband He found it inetiectual to try t « harsi power Pence bY prope lia 
when his most violent expre i s of i ‘ised t t excell ‘iil i 
: ' n - auty's # no others reply than some sweet and soothing L pire ! erformay wi ‘ 
‘ ‘ 4 a i 
fut r fea | ' , hanted by the voiwe of bis young and beautitul wit great | el fg x { ¥ 
By degrees, bis exacerbations of passion became) often lead to better er than ¢ 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH Ie frequent as well as less violent, until tiengu ever a ’ 
Article &.——What are the talents which most contribute ye became amiable, and worthy of such a wif I have seldo: i wi 
lo render a female agreeabl Thus was her own existenc: nd that of her | pleasing dom ; Not that wt 4 i 
ly the question applies to the perfection of the tine band, rendered less unhappy by the exercise Of a ta-|) cessary i } { ment powers to re 
ints, we can, without difficulty, give the preference to’ lent of which few are entirely destitute ler their pe ess " ! ‘ ‘ less Of cdotin 
, P j . 
Vins and l uinting but i one can attain it to Qt instruments, | preter the barp to the prano torte,|) tie duties > but whi hie i isclousness Of 
; Baas 1, 
very moderate degree of talent, at seems to me that!) qs beng af once more gracetul, and uniting more in- | periwr natural endowments, there is, too often, 
Dancing can dispute thre preferences with ¢ qual adyiun- | typpvate ly with the female voice negleet of those munute mt na tittle cavabatue 
tave. To be seated upright, with both hands placed hor-|| which constitute a creat portion of the | 


Furst unpressions are seldom ethiced ; and we often! zontally on the ke ys, is not, by any means, a graceful 


jucdore of the genius and merit of a stranger, by the 


This 


masmuch as 


ittitude ; and the piano, though at ts a@ superb mostru 
manner i Which he enters an apartment, 


ment i the hands of a musician, is seldom so pleasing 


mark applies more for tbly to fennals tinneler thre performance of a female of lamited science} 
first tinpressions are to them: of greater mmportance, 


iid small talent, as an imstrument less complicated, 
because by the retuing modesty which they ought!) and which has less the appearance of art, 


ever to observe, they are prevented from making any If nature has been sparing in the bestowal of musi-| 
them. 


| 

' 

eflorts to remove 
} 


cal talent, she is not less so in that of painting. Every 


When the awkward manners of a ‘erm tO woman cannot pretend to become a Madame Le Brun, || 


jrences, tbev ure 


risa 


pptliess ¢ 


society, 
rr j 
The ordinary 


themselves up cntire Ivy font. is to make them imdifies 
thi 


ellect of studv. on thos Who ! 
entto 


ther the 


every Which is not s Having nes 


mines 


time por michnation to observe passing occu 


often trenorant of the most comunorn 


ges ot society 


Like a stranger who travels through 


a country of whose language he is ignorant, the man 


of genius, in society, often Commits mistakes ridicu 


uinounce the sterhity of her thoughts, few wall take Jor an Angelica Kauffman: and when a young lady, || lous enough to those who do not prope rly estimate h- 


the trouble to ascertain whether she has any under-|i\ whom nature never intended for a painter, spends five 


tanding or genius, 


)or six years in drawing heads, arms, hands and tfeet,) 


While we live in a world prone to judge by the eye!) what does she know ? 


only, itis not justifiable to despise or negleet an art) Jrawing, nevertheless, is a desirable accomplish- || 


which contributes so essentially to the formation of aj! ment. It gives correctness and facility to the hand,| 
graceful exterior, as the art of dancing. || and improves the taste. I would not therefore have | 

It is but another name for the art of the Graces 5) jy entirely overlooked in the education of a young} 
for it gives gracefulness to figure, gait, and cesture,|Jady, even though she should discover but moderate 


talents for the art. 


ind expression to the whole deportment. 
The lesson in dancing should not, however, be al 


If but little progress can be made, 
that littl may be confined to fruits and flowers. 

It should || Flower painting, if accompanied with some know-| 

be considered as a relaxation, an exercise useful to|| ledge of botany, is certainly one of the most pleasing | 

health, and in whieh one may correct the bad habits || occupations in which a lady can be engaged. It serves 


she has contracted in her more serious and useful oc- || also to make them correct in many of those works of 
ecupations, 


lesson of coquetry, Or even a serious study. 


fancy inwhich females love to be employed, and gives 
Music and painting, when one has a disposition to]! neatness and exactitude to embroidery. 


cultivate them, offer to females a pleasant occupation|| One charming talent must not be forgotten, which 


for their leisure hours. ‘These arts are very useful also]! is seldom estimated according to its value; I mean 
to persons who have neither understanding not taste | good reading. To be able to give to each word its 
for higher attainments. They sometimes hold, in so- || true pronunciation, and each phrase its proper empha- 
ciety, the place of genius; but it is necessary for this, sis and expression, is certainly a charming accom- 
that they should be possessed ina considerable degre e | plishment. 


of excellence. | Nothing can be more delightful than to make one 


In music, especially for those who can make but] of a little family party in the winter evenings, while 
little progress, I prefer vocal to instrumental. Sweet|| some of the works of genius are read, and such re- 


words, sung with taste, always give pleasure, and che-|| marks made as the subject may dictate, without pre- 


| tensions tocriticism, and without malice ; but one can 
The voice is an instrument always in accord, which | neither enjoy nor contribute to this pleasure without 

lady can always carry about with her, and take up and || knowing how to read well. 

quit, twenty times ina day, without the least inconve- | 


rsh an amiable sprrit. 


There are also many little minute accomplishments 
nience. "Phis idea recalls to my mind an example in | necessary for a lady to possess, which can only be ac- 
pomt. A young lady, amiable in her disposition and || quired in good company. 

manners, had the unhappiness to be sacrificed by her) 





Great knowledge is not necessary to the art of 


relations to a man of great wealth, but of violent ten-| If not designed for artists, it is sufficient to! 


| ple asing. 
He was subject to freque nt exacerbations of an 
er, which followed by and 


On these occasions, if any one spoke to him, 


have a cultivated taste, a sound judgment, and an en-| 
wert fits of sullenness lightened understanding. 


spleen. 


character. 


This piyuante originality of such a character 1 


}sometimes pleasing in a man, but always ridiculous in 


a woman. She must know how to bend her mind to 
all kinds of conversation, and stooping from the loity 


heights of imagination and poetry, she should be able 


to sustain, with equal grace and good humour, the 


chit-chat of the drawing-room, where one can talk 
much, and yet say nothing. 

Notwithstanding ail I have said, I believe there ts 
no earthly happiness so perfect, as that which results 
from intellectual improvement, and the most to be 
envied of all men are they who, from native taste, ce 
liver themselves up to the pursuits of literature. They 
live in the midst of an ideal world, and surrounded by 
the brilliant falsehoods of a poetical imagination. But 
if heaven is sparing of a gilt so precious as genius, 
this should neither be a subject of jealousy or regret 
since, for the most part, persons celebrated for then 
talents, have been equally so for their misfortunes 
Their history is that of human misery; and from old 
blind Homer, who begged his bread as he chanted hi- 
verses, to the English Chatterton, who perished with 
hunger, the fate of genius has been uniformly sever: 
Their pleasures are imaginary, but their sorrows ar 
real; and he who is successful in the pursuit of fame, 
sometimes suffers for bread. 

I make these remarks, not to depreciate the value oj 
cenius, but to reconcile the mind of my young readers 
to that allotment of Providence which has distinguish 
ed one individual so highly above another in the scalr 
of intellect, and to prove that the balance of happines- 
is nearly equal. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 








A taste for any of the fine arts, seems to give an ad- 


he was sure to give an il-natured or passionate re ply s 


ditional charm to the society of a fine woman, but in- 
ind yet, il 


great attention Was not paid to him, he dependent of the pleasure it confers on others, it opens 
omplained of being abandoned by all the world. many new sources of happiness to herself. Society 
His wite had a sweet voice, and knew that her hus 


; , ! 
mand was passionately fond of music. Whenever she! to appreciate that which makes the charm of society, 


saw bim sullen or 


will certamly have higher pleasures, if she knows how | 


- — SS 


To tell what noble acts the sex have done, 
And show what honours female worth has won, 
Inviting all a course like theirs to run 


JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ. 


Juana Inez pE La Crez, was born in Nove 





« lise | y | 1 
“ad, she began to sing the airs she|/to be able to relish fine music. painting, ot 


knew he loved to heat 


If she was fortunate enough to fix his atte ntion, she 


with a genius to excelin either. 


then attempted to converse. Tf he re plied not, or re A mistake is often made between genius and taste, 
lied harshly, mstead of recriminating, she sang again) and many are deterred trom cultivating the latter from 
the most Tine and tendet Word tna thus, by il a perstiasion that nature has demed the former to 
nates Ate ahha COMVENSH, St it length su them. Both, it is true, are in some sense the gift of 
‘eeded im di sipating the all humour ot hey busband nature, but the latter is na cem concealed in 
By thi ns, she not only omed quarrels, but)| cask Which eultivation must unlock before its beat 
wally s eeu A fal UIsp sition oy Hel ties i ill vip joes not mpl sifu 


poetry, | 1651, afew leagues from the city of Mexico. Her ta 
‘ g | ‘ lie sighs das 
though she may not have been distinguished by nature || ther, a Spaniard, bh id sought wealth by 


an establish 
ment in America, where he married a lady of the 
I 

Juana, the fi 


country, but of Spanish extraction. 


of this union, displaved in early childhood a j 
ior letters, na 1 NU rdinary facility m the 
position of Spanish verse. \t eight years of ag 
was pla lbvl parents with ) , Who res 
1 Mexico. and who caused her to receive a | 
luecat bhes its | tracted tier 


al 


1 
sain 
Ito 
ity 
ible 
the 
falk 


ults 
» be 
le 

hey 
I by 
But 


us, 








+ t i ! itl ‘ x, U ry’ 4 ‘* 7 mee bl ~— , 
wa y my ) = 4 q) ~ *LE¢ 1 IONS, Bu i eratious of Ve i s character wi 
1) l ‘i 1 i I ; \ “we " \ } ; there 
WITH ORIGINAL REMARA ' . 1s an 
t , ' bal ) thea i sewhih Ctr Peaave ie We ht; the pra 
\ sj} . ‘ | j i i re le " ii itheaanly ibipMoal ii i, oust 
te re i wu ited { hit isi we ‘ ‘ wiv pes the tot earot a lady i thre 
‘ ‘ 
afl you \ Her |; i s, fill y i mitiy cisupy ve it Te 
j y tl ers a ital _ let taem “wi pif, abel “Sony hfe ont” ub 
ul } HL MAN NATURE 
i {th wee i 1 j wall wn int ti ith utter 1 inh Clear 4 
ts weither so bad nor sa good, as fierent wait 
vicul l I Pot Uits pur) s 
i , jel ‘ i i No person is ciutibely destt \\ " " boi 
hevi wed l | iibost ef { hiterarv chiata have 1rd thito These ve flections, toy thee \ 
i l jit les heilhiet ts abby poate iy live , ‘ 
rs ol th i \ ‘1 it Kame Juana \ eteal HHO AROn Of Our Correspondent Groner 
ed ol ovll olin (at tibtist be adiitted that a tia . 
1 th dillerent Drab Lt leainbing ahd scien 1b The bast) page Although is pert tlie be 
portaey ft evil pie Oblates, atid Ubal bike prea i , , 
Q estion icumepnts, aud pe feu were accord atured fellow mm the world, (that uw when he iw mot 
much tere th the tos had practice ob at, Chai others 
iy } sed tol t ti 1} It Ts, LA phitlose : istiy theenmsed,) he has too offen (we are sory to i\ 
duit oa edd Delle, Waithoul one bike srticl i ‘ 
phy, taathematies, history, Uh l vy, poetry, s&s fo all : it) forgotten Dithsell, ta conversation even with the tay 
vood, is au ivnster which Pi vide lice hoes tral pretanaat 
i which sh nswered with equal readimess aud shall, “OA, an resorted to those tascally expletives, calh 
to rehiain om Uhits bat bepkne bh tiikitmectiately ue , , 
juitting herself! to tl entire satisfaction of h math Being, a few evenings since, in Company with 
" movedtod sphere ob action thore cypieeiiial Co bits dis p 
dies To this i ountit ms added, that she received \ f f Fd a several Ladies, allot whoa be supposed were ublmial 
sition either is a crfe Tul b bein lo bell 
he praises eXtorted on thts occasion by her acquire ! pe. ; 4 ried, it Was itumated that his affections were placed 


Hients, With the tiost perfect modesty . neither did she, 


it any pero lot her lite, discover the sinallest tenden 
to presumption or vanity, though honoured with thi 
the of the tenth muse; a prous humility was her dis 
hoguishing characteristy She lived torty-tour years, 
twenty-seven of which she passed in the convent of 
St. Geronnuno, (where she took the veal.) in the exercise 
t the most exemplary virtues. | 
That enthusiasm by which genius ts characterised, || 
vecessarily led to devotion m circumstances like those 
ta Which Juana was placed. In the fervour of her 
zeal, she wrote in her blood a confession of her faith. | 
She is said to have collected a library of four thou-| 
and volumes, in the study of which she placed her 
delight: 


acrificed this darling propensity for the purpose of| 


nevertheless, toward the close of her life, she | 
applying the money which she acquired by the sale of | 
her books, to the relief of the indigent. 
roic may be the motive of this self-denial, the recti- 
tude of the principle ts doubtful; the cultivation of 
the mind, with its consequent influence upon society, | 
is a more real benefit to mankind than the partial “ 

| 

| 


However he- 


bret ol pecuntary eAILENCES. 


Juana was not less lamented at her death, than ce- 


were collected in three quarto volumes, to which are | 


| 
prefixed numerous panegyrics upon the author, both 


! 
w weaknesses; the worst, nmbued 


found wha thts Bhaapne tlect state of ONES » tor he as 
also tnmediutely called to one tote tn unton wath 
tits reuOVated taste. 

An clegant writer of the bast utury says, * Phere 
is room to bear that the race of those perfect bermgs mn 
capable of weakness and invulnerable to vice, who are 


armed at all points, and cased in virtues, as the highs 


hot chivalry were ma miail, bas entirely tailed, as well as 


that of those tremendous giants, void of every virtue, 


and replete with every vice, who lived in the sate 


| ' , 
lages; ull these Opposite extremes, then entirely pood 


r 


lor completely wicked, appear agam, we must be con 


tented with that medioerity of character which prevails, 
and draw mankind as we find them,—the best, subject 
with some good 


quality a 


VICISSITUDES OF LIFE 
The essay of our correspondent F, im a previous 
page, on mental associations, might have been, not 
junaptly, followed by the followimg extract of a letter 
from a visiter to Saratoga Springs, to bis triend in 
this city. 





* We recognised (says he) the hand-writing of some 


of our friends upon the side of the building, some of 


ithem no longer living, and others “ whistled down 
What vicissitudes suc 


ceed each other in this world of care, at public plac cs 


i verse and prose, by the most illustrious persons Of like the present trom which I write! Throng after 


vld and new Spain. 


critic, father Feyjoo, that the compositions of Juana} 


It is observed by the Spanish \throng appears, eyes beam with pleasure, hearts beat 


with joy, they exchange ervilities, join im the dance, 


excel im ease and elegance, rather than in energy and || jeave a memorial behind them of the day and date of 
yr » | 
stre nuth. l lils ts, pt rhaps, i some degre c attributa- 1 thei happy Visit, and then disappe ar lor ever. + cal 


ble to the age in which she lived, and to the subjects after year the same round ts run by 
of her productions, which were principally compli: | 


ments addressed to her friends, or sacred dramas, to 
which an absurd and senseless superstition afforded 
the materials. 


Lucretia Helena r. 


family of Cornara, was born at Venice in 


illustrious 
1646. 
She cultivated the sciences with such success, that at 
received the tithe of Doctor 
She like- 
wise excelled in chemistry, physiology, and medicine. 


Cornara, of the 


the age of 30 years she 
10 Philosophy in the university of Padua. 

Chrisame, a priestess in Thessaly, poisoned the 
chiefs of an army which attacked her country. by feed- 
ing them with the flesh of a bull which. by her know- 
ledge of the nature of plants 


tion, she had ac 


and skill in their exhibi- 


ustomed to cat poisonous vege- 
Labies 


Maria Cunitz, a native ot Silesia, understood Latin. 


(i) th ral liebrew. ma Ludi 1 ith success mathe 
tics, history, music, poetry, pat iting. and medicine. 
B ' G } i l ‘ ‘ , j . 
reat salindo, surnamed Latina, trom her know- 
ledge of the Latin language, founded an hospital 
\j ! l Ht i i i lly t i¢ 


others, ¢ jually 


agreeable, fascmating, aad beautiful; these too are 


\ 
lost in the revolutions of life, or are overtaken by the 
liswilt foot of time, from which they so often have en 


| avoured to es ape bi 


PROFANE SWEARING, 


Of all bad habits, that of profane swearing ts the 


| most tnercusable, because the plea of hereditary pro 
|| pensity, cannot be urged im extenuation of the crime 
\It is admitted, by a large majority of mankind, that 
children may, and do, derive from their parents, pecu 


‘ue dispositions and propensities. 


‘ 
others to nieanness and sensuality ; some for one par 


ticular evil, and others for a very different one But 
Who ever thought of attributing the habit of SWEATING 
to an hereditary propensity ? No one, Lake other 
vile habits, it is acquired by long and voluntary p: 
tice, and like others, it as very ditheult to bay asics 
Sull it can be done, and has been done im thousand 
stances; the riter of this article say this trom 
expt fence—many mstances has he known ne | 
| fol 


Some are born threva the Lprprbarese of the world: 


iwith an hereditary tendency to ambition and pride, 


on a widow With an unnece sSury Cagerness to do 
way thus Hpression, ind to « Aptoss a pre ference toy 


Widow 


be al | The reader wilh readily pereeive tis sur 


the bacies pire sent, bie exchumed, aa Pshaw ! 


prose and thortification, on bem uformed that a te 


innale present, W hose 


vood Opinton he had been th 
li the con 
fusion of the moment he attempted an apology, and a» 


raiast iduous to attain, was a widow ! 


usual, in such cases, only made bad worse. On reti 

oy to his lodgings, he wrote the lines, above alluded 
to, addressed to Mary. How far this ingenious apo 
i logy may tend to restore him to her good graces, we 
cannot pretend to say; but we would advise her us 

jyer to forgive hum, until he relinquishes the habit we 
ure Oppose, 

1] But these are all remarks, and will not properly 
come under this head without some corresponding se 

,echon. The reader must, therefore, accept of thy 


following : 


“A gentleman of very plain understanding, onec 
bashed the Hlon 
ithat verse of the 


Henry Erskine, what was meant by 

109th Psalm, which says, “ As he 
‘clothed himseli with cursing lke as with his garment, 
iso let it come mto his bowels like water, and like oil 
jiuto his bones.” Erskine rephed, that he supposed ut 
meant this“ As he has acquired a habit of swearing 
let him have nothing to drink but water, and let th 


oil of bicch or hickory be apphed to his bones.” 


REAL BENEVOLENCE. 
double 


Is it not enough for a 


* Pecuniary surprises are taxes upon the 


ll gratitude of a worthy heart 
cenerous mind to labour under a sense of obligation ¢ 
| Pride, vainglory, must be the motive of those narrow 
ininded benefactors, who make an ostentatious display 
of them offerings. A truly beneficent spirit cannot 
Jtake delight in beholding the quivering lip, indicating 
the palpitating heart; in seem the downeast count 
nanee, the uplifted hands, and working muscles, of a 
fellow-creature, who, but for unfortunate acculents 
;would perhaps himself have had the atll, with the 


power, of showin t more graceful benevolence.” 
iow few are there who possess the dignity of self ap 
probation to conceal an action which would procure 
or who have delicacy 
to bestow a favour without Oppressing the wounded 


spirit with a sense ot miteriority 


Nivrtiila is blessed with unbounded wealth, irpa 
in eauty, and a benevolent heart 1m the conmnon 
aT of that term; but an isatiable thirst for ay 
’ trom stullt 1 character which nught otherwise 

in 1 yewe! in a diadet Her native goodne 

i hie to many acts ol hima mad voperosity 

ilhbe long belore tinany heart etoremem 
beth it ‘ i her i it} 
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ve, and added pungency tothe humiliating and batter 


urse Of poverty 


When we attempt to soothe the musery of sorrow, 


mpd lessen the weieht of unece erved mustortune, let it 


wver be forgotten, iat ie being who conde scends to 
receive a flavour, confers au obligation on the truly 
» them a of the highest 


enevolent, and upens t Mule 


hypovieaut 


OLD FRIENDS 


The very ingemous and amiable Bishop Berkely, of 
Cloyne mw treland, was so entirely contented with his 
that when offered by the Earl 
f Chestertield (then Lord Licutenant) a bishopri 


noone uw that diocess, 


much more beneficial than that he possessed, he ce 


as ee 





—— = — 


“Indeed! Well, there.” 
sin, take 


( Gives him money.) 


‘Stay, Children 


back twenty-five cents 
half price 
“ Avain' 


abnAmuUsS to 


Why vou show no mercy to one who ts 


serve you.” 


© To serve me? Then unite your fortunes with mine 


Ievery wild beast that is exhibited in this city, 1s ac 


companied with a monkey.” 

"The stranger finding the Poet rather “ too much for 
lium,” as the pugilists say, and perceiving that he was 
no more defierent in feeling than in wit and talents, 
hegged hus pardon for having so rudely intruded upon 
his meditations, and was about retiring, when the Poet 


returned the rest of lus money, and taking him by 


| 
ihe hand, assured him, that as impudence and igno 


clined it with these words, * Llove my neighbours, and | rance are always united, he could very sately pardon 


they love me: 


| 
to form new connexons, and tear miysell from: Chose i 


why then should IP begin in iny old days) his presumption 


trends whose kindness ts to me the greatest happimess | cedote 


fenjyoy?” Acting in this instance like the celebrated 
Plutarch, who being asked why he resided in bis na 
tive city, so obscure and so litth-—* I stay, said he, 


lest at should grow less.” 





VARIETY. 





Show me the eynic who dindains to laugh, 
And thus, of life's few pleasures loses half, 
And 1 will show a donkey ov a calf 


ORIGINAL REPARTER. 


A certam poet, who has written some of the best 
stanzas, and some of the worst lines of any American 
bard; and who, for some peculiar eccentricities, 
which he has at length thrown aside,) has been re- 
puted mad, being, some time since, m the assembly 
the Cutty Hotel, 
“dreams of fiction” by a stranger, who thus accosted 
him: 


“Is your name © 


room, at wus interrupted in his 


—e F 


« C———e, sir, is my name.” 

“| have come a great distance, su, tor the express 
purpose of seeing you.” 

“Indeed! And do you consider yourself amply re- 
munerated for the trouble and fatigue of a long 
journey, by a view of my delectable person?” 

“Yes; you are a strange looking creature. T have 
heard much of you. Some people say you are mad ; 
ind I have heard a number of ladies assert, that if 
you paid proper attention to your dress, you would be 
a Very pretty man.” 

“A prettyman! Now, by Heavens, sit, | consides 
that as one of the most raseally compliments they 

‘ould have paid me. A pretty man, sir, (like your- 
self, for instance,) 1s, in My Opinion, one of the most 
contemptible objects that ever came trom the manu- 
tuctory of heaven!” 

“ Why so, sir 2” 


* Because, su, the epithet implies the absence of all} 


that is manly. They might as well apply the term to 
the ocean in a storm, an eruption of Mount Etna, or 
the Falls of Niagara.” 

* Well, you are really a strange fellow; and, in my 
pinion, more knave than tool.” 

* Do you think so, sir? T really wish that I could re- 

iprocate the comphinent. But I am certain that no 
trait in vour character will bear any comparison with 
vour silliness, Which lke Aaron’s rod, or Pharaoh's 
lean kine, swallows up all the rest.” 

* You are severe.” 

“You say that you have come a sreat distance for 
the eXpress purpose of seeing me, as you would go to 
see a bear, an elephant, or Hottentot Venus 2” 

6 ¥es.” 

“ Now, sir, 
sight.” 


omply with the terms—fiftv cents a 


| 4 Pretty Man.—In speaking of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, after the battle of Ramules, a puny officer 
The father of the 


officer, who was present, turned to him, with an au 


suid he was a pretty man. young 


was littl: accustomed to 


wear 


| 
Isterity in his countenance he 
* And you are a pretty fool, thus to characterize 





| 


the greatest manin England.” The sterling weight of 


\| words is not always known to our juvenile eritics. 


GEORGE. 


Srarking.—A spruce buck was boasting of his 
isuceess with the fair, and among other things decla- 
‘red that he might have sparked it with a lady whom 
‘he named. “ Why, then,” said his friend, “ did you ne 

| ol et such a golden opportunity ?” * Because,” answer- 


el 


deuced fool that T excused her ! 


THis MERE AND THAT THERE.—A late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court, having not untrequently 


made use of the words “ this here” and * that there,” 
for the simples this and that, a wag at Dover publish- 
ed, during the session of the court at that plac e, the 
following epitaph: 





| 


| nominated the “ American Jenner,’ 


‘Here lies the body of Ichabod Hare, 
* Who's left (ais here world, and gone to that there! 


HumpuGg.—The learned Dr. Waterhouse, justly de- 
’ while professor of 
Natural History in Harvard University, some years 
ago, made an artificial insect, to the limbs of which he 
could communicate motion, while he held it in his 
hand. After exhibiting it to the class he was lecturing, 
and permitting every pupil to inspect it, none of whom 
could tell to what class of insects it belonged, though 
they all believed it to be a real living creature, the 
Doctor thus addressed them :—* I suppose, young gen- 
tlemen, you wish to be informed of the name of this 
bug; had you examined it more attentively, you would 
have all perceived that it was a humbug !” 





Ayotnuer Humpue.—An intelligent female wit- 
ness having been much perplexed by a_ barrister 
in a long cross-examination, happened in reply- 
ing, to use the term humbug. “ Madam,” said the 
man of law, “you must not talk unintelligibly: what 
is the court and jury to understand by the word hum- 
bug?” The lady hesitated. “ 1 must insist, Madam,” 
said the barrister, (anticipating victory, “ that you 
proceed no farther, until you state plainly and openly, 
* Why then, sir,” re- 


9 
what you mean by a humbug. 


turned the lady, “I don’t know how better to explain 
my meaning, than by saying, If L met a company of 
persons who were strangers to you, and should tell 
them that when they saw you they might prepare to 
meet a remarkably handsome, genteel, agreeable look- 
ing man—that would be a humbug.” 








The above dialogue reminds us of the following an- 


ed he, “she begwed to be excused, and I was such aj 





a 


—- —— 


The DRAMA, 








~ 


et ye rf presence « ecrate the «a 
Wohi olds a mirre ‘ @ vuman t+ 
Aad teaches mau to « avir u 


THE PARK THEATRE 


re opened on Monday eve ning next. after 


W ill be 


a recess of two months, during which the stre neth ot 


the company has been augmented by a considerable 


accession of talent, both in tive 


tnale and female de 


partineits. Awuong the new engagements, we ar 


happy to see the name of our old tavourite Hinson 


The pertormances on Monday evening will | 
the comedy of the Nchool of Reform, and the atte 
piece of the Chuldren in the Hood Th parts of 
Tyke and Walter by Mr. Hilson. 


Several hew pleces, We understand, are ip | rey ul 


i 


The o1 
Chestra and scenery wall be found more attractive th 1T 


tion, and will be brought forward in due time. 


ever; and such unprovements have been made in th 
Whole establishment, as cannot tail of being highly 
grauitying to the public, and honourable to the mdeta 
Ugable and enterprising managers. The present com 
pany consists of the following persons :— Messrs. Hil 
json, Maywood, Clark, Foote, Watkinson, Kent, Suny 
| son, Woodhull, Baneker, Placide, (from the Charles 
ton Theatre ») Reed, Rit hings, Nexsen, Anderson 
| Wheatley. Mrs. Holman, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Wheat 
ley, Bancker, Stone, Stevenson, the Miss Durane- 
|| Misses Chambe rlain, Brundage, and Bland. . 
| Mr. Booth, we understand, will shortly make his ay 
|| pearance, and play afew nights; as will likewise Mrs 
Dulf, of the Philadelphia Theatre. We hope the lat 
jter may be induced to remain during the season. Se 
veral slars are expected from Europe, but who the, 
will be, remains yet doubtiul. ‘ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


How blest the pen the candid critic w els 
How fresh the bay his approbation yielue, 
His praise descenis like dew on ihirsty flelds, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Since our last, we have received for review, a nun: 
ber of works of various sizes, character, and merit 
Among them is a large octavo volume of about 500 
pages, entitled “ Lectures on the Progress and Per- 
fection of the Church of Christ.” By George Bourne. 
published at Mount Pleasant, in this state, by R. W. 
Knight: G. Marshall, printer. We have not yet hac 
time to examine the work; and when we do, it is very 
probable that our remarks will not be so appropriat 
for a literary as for a religious paper, as we plainly fore 
see they will necessarily involve some important points 
of doctrine. ‘The author, therefore, may expect a re. 
view of this work in the “ New Jerusalem Missionary,” 
No. 5, for September, which will be published on th: 
last of that month. 

We have likewise received a poem entitled “Thy 
Siege of Constantinople,” by Sumner Lincoln Fair- 
field, published in 1822, in Charleston, s, C. by Wm 
Riley; together with an “ Address delivered befor, 
the Young Men’s Missionary Society of Savannah. 
Jan. 2, 1822,” by the same author. These shall re- 
ceive due atte huion, as soon as Our avocations will 
permit. In the mean time it is proper to state, (if ou: 
information be correct,) that the poems of Mr. Fair 
field, noted in our last number, were written at the 
early age of nineteen. 

Don Juan.—The Sixth and Seventh Cantos of thi. 
|} poem, by Lord Byron, have been received in London, 
|| for the press. 

| Napoleon.—The third volume of the Journal of Las 
Cases, containing parts 5 and 6, has been published in 
thas oy 
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; 
-" _— : mas beer . nicht | t } ! , ® " 
raveller’'s Guide A small volume ha en fe he my enenhit us by reminding her, that a lady of : Y ; 
1 Ht volume has & night be : HY MENEAL. 
ntly publishe i by Mr A. T. Goodne! » 124, wealth in England once presented the author of a 
Broadway, entitled * The Tr iveller’s Guide in New piece We th sine iriicularly admured, an elegant book Now septling Hy men, with bie silken ba 
t. land.” It is evidently ul production of i pM , filled with a choice collection of books We \ . ae, Con cme Overs Sanes 
: a» © ates OH preng ‘ farco Comman.'s 
who has seen what he describes, snd ts Competent to td } se wilh t is but really we re Thhost 
‘ye 
tpscribe what he has seen Phe tour proposed ts e phses i\ eherent wm books ¥ > er oO RION . 
i ' i ' Pell her so, Ant Qin the DTath ins by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, M 
t vreat beauty, variety and interest, and tl suithor! wills 2 
. ' Josrru Gaeestrarto Miss Hesten Patman, tx 
; ’ ’ cts ? tle { ’ 
siverted to the prominent " ‘ . Aweria will excuse us for not publishing ber lines) of chis city 
ute, without slling Curposity by a min thy } ~~) Ines “ , . . ‘ 
! ' Bla She does not write as good poetry as On the 17th unst. by the Rew. Mr. Chase, Mr. Was 
It will prove a useful rade meet to the easter pros . 
oil. ' tram Conan, of Massachusetts, to Miss Ann Mania 
rirtst 
T . Sine nr, of this city 
; . lit Spas Was Hever inore promising Chan ut ps 
Russian Tlome lr. Bow te cy enna : : On the 17ch ust. at Hempstead Harbour, by th: 
+ it present For nearly a tortmight we were blest with . 
{ his beautiful specimens of Russian poetry, says Chat , Rev. David S. Bogart, Mr. Joun Wansen to Mis 
: 2 ies of relte sfithhy sliiowers, followed by warm and , 
Rostroy, one Of the poets of that country, thade athad , SLIZVABE TH SoMive. 
I eUNDiharating = sunshane The Park, at {hits thotent, 


miuable translation of Tlomer, and was engaged ina 


version of Ossian, which hie lett uiititustie 
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bach passing event, apd the actious which Cause it, 
4 picture OF life, with the artist »drane i 
Will all fied @ piace in the edntor’s closet 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 50, 1825 


: 
(( Tue patrons of the Mrkaok are earnestly re | 
juested not to pay any person the amount of their sub 


enphion, unless he produces @ PRINTED KECEIP vs 


fine, and the season bids fair to close as it began, con 


her thousands. 


On the 18th unstant, by the Rev. Mr. James Wash 

burn, Vatenrine Buon, Esq. of Hempstead Has 

| bour, Long Island, to Miss Mary ANN Manin ul 
this city 

On the 2tst ust. by the Rev. Mr. Knox, Mr. Jupan 

A. Lee to Mrs. Priscinea Viswent, both of thy 


looks more ike Mavthan August. Ttis covered with 
a carpet of the most cheerful green, and bids fair tor 
i bountiful second crop. Tn the country, every thing 
Wears the appearance of beauty and plenty; the tall 


crops look uncommonly promising; the pasture os 


city. 
On the 2tst inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cohen, Mi. Wir 
tram M. Masuen to Miss Many B. Coon, both of 


tinting one of uncommon truittulness throughout. 
Let us be grateful tothe Lord of the harvest. Uf the | 
plenty before our eyes will not produce this effect, re 

member poor Ireland, where famime, not twelve | 


this city. 
months ago, stalked through the land, and swept oft | On the 2tst inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitehell, Mr 
\James Spencer to Miss Jane Monean, both of this 
l city. 

Heacturen Excunstons.—The steam-boat Nau-|| On the 2ist mst. at Brooklyn, by the Rev. Mr 
tilus, which plies between this city and Staten-Island, Lyon, Mr. James Wont an to Miss Sana Oopen 


and twice a week, (on Wednesday and Saturday,) goes | both of that place. 


gned either by the publisher himself, or by Grokue down into the mi affords a fine opportunity for our | —— ——_ - 


KE. Sace, his agent. No other receipts can be ac-!| 
| 
hnowledged. A similar request has been continued | 
meach number of this paper, and the publisher is sur- 


jtional trip no extra charge is made. But those who 





citizens to escape the heat and odours of the streets, 
and inhale the healthtul sea-breeze. For this addi-|! 


OBITUARY. 





Why term ye death an evil’ say, 
‘Tis but to drop this robe of elay, 


prised to learn that some of the subscribers (he hopes prefer excursions of a more rural dese Hiption, can, in 
the number is not large, as he would thereby be a se- lia few minutes be paddled to Hoboken, “* where (to us 
rious loser) have altogether disregarded it, and paid|/the language of a daily paper) health and pleasure 
their quarterly advance to persons unauthorized by | || wait upon their steps—and mine host Van Boskirk has| On the both mst. at Red Hook, Long Island, Mrs 
him to receive it. The terms of this paper, itis true, recently got up, upon the beautiful green before hie} Frances Wortuineton, 


And rine to everlasting day! 


— > = 


e payable quarterly in advance from city subscribers, | house, a circus, for atte nding at the performances of | On the 19th inst. at Jamaica, Long Island, Mr, 
but this payment is not to be made to those persons who| which no charge is made. This is re ally doing Henry Benson, im the 62d year of his age. 
obtain subscribers, but to a proper agent, who will c all much for the public, that in turn the public cannot) On the 20th inst. at Farmington, Conn. Hon. Joun 
on them in due time with their bills. Subscribers at a] fail to do some thing for him, and to their gratitude | TREADWELL, in the 78th year of his age, late Gover- 
distance will bear in mind that he expects them to} we recommend him, while to those whose fancies are |"! °! that State 
comply with the terms, and forward the advance re-| too rural to seek city amusements in the country, we | On the 2tst inst. Jane Coampens, daughter ot 
juired. He has authorized no person except resident | comme sd_ the pleasant walks and grateful shades of | Johw Ritchie. 
vents to collect money in the country, but wishes|| Hoboken heights.” On the 21st inst. Miss Matitoa Dominick, in the 
it to be forwarded to him, as mentioned in the im-| 23d year of her ave. 
print. Whenever any agent is appointed tor this| Tue Serines.—It is supposed, says the § Saratoga | On the 21st inst. at Greenwich, Mr. Josern Kenn. 


paper, it will be published, in order that no mistake may | Sentinel, that there are now on a visit to the Springs,| On the @ist inst. Mrs. Witnetmina Byaan, relict 


so 








| not less than nine hundred strangers, among whom are ha the late William Byran. 
many persons of the first distinction. From the hourly || On the 2ist inst. Mr. Micharn Sice, in the 52d 


hereafter occur. | 
| increase of company, we doubt not that the month l yea of his age. 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
f 1, th , fixed| of September, will exhibit a more numerous asse m-| On the 23d ult. at Turks Island, Mr. Lucius Mun- 
c ) s are informed, that we have alhxec 
orrespondents are im l\blage at these watering places, than at any former] son, a native of New-Haven, in the 26th year of his 
; } 


. communication-box to the office of publication, (No. | period. 


adwi re , recthully requested | | : 
!14 Broadway,) where they are respec ¥ requester - On the 27th inst. at his seat at Pelham, Witt 


to de in fi . . F lip ’ ; 
» deposit their favours | ‘Tue Vitvais Hamivtron caveut.—The Berks || Enean, Esq., in the 37th year of his age. 
tT ‘ oO . = . ’ ’ ° ile . : 
I he valuable essay of F. on Associations, Is In type »jand Sc huykill Journal states, that Dr. James Hamil- 
ind is mentioned in one part of this number as being| 
inserted ; but was actually crowded out by a miscaleu-| 


lage. 


The city inspector reports the death of 104 persons 
ton, alias John Randolph Bedford, alias G. Gallop, || during the week ending on Saturday, the 23d inst. viz. 
| who married a lady in Woodstock, Vermont, in July,!27 men, 19 women, 39 boys, and 23 girls. Of whom 
‘ation, which printers alone can understand.—It will | 1822, and another in Belleville, New-Jersey, in June IF $4 were of or under the age of Lyear, Ld between Land 
(ppearin our next. last, and afterwards deserted both in a most shame ful) (2, 6 between 2 and 5, 2 between 5 and 10, 9 between 
Several communications have been received since | manner, was apprehended and committed to jail in!) 46 and 20, 15 between 20 and 30, 7 between 30 and 
nur last, which will be duly noticed hereafter. || Reading, on Friday morning last. | 40, 5 between 40 and 50, 6 between 50 and 60, 5 be 


Osstan had better turn his attention to some other | tween 60 and 70, 3 between 70 and 80, and 2 between 





| He had sunk the doctor in the shoemaker, and, | 


He is mista- || ing well dressed, received immediate employment as |! 80 and 90. 
ken in thinking the Muses smile on him—they are 


only laughing at him. 
We know not what can be the object of Anton; 


ibyect; he will never succeed in poetry. 


a journeyhlian, but he was soon found to be so madif- Drow rie d, on Sunday last, froin on board the slooy 
ferent a workman, that his employers were convinced | Jane Sally Frances, of Troy, on her passage trom this 
he could not be a shoemaker by profession. Suspi \ city, Joun Giteent, a native of Wales. Had on 
‘why should he flatter so poor a man as Hamlet 2” || cions were excited, and his dress and person were! when drowned tow cloth pantaloons, red flannel shirt, 
He re juests us to publish in the Mirror a certain fu- | found to correspond sO exactly with the desc ription stripe dvest: hada large sear on the back part ot his 
itive piece of our own, which he says * a lady of the) given in Mrs. Tompkins’ advertisement, that the ma-| head. Should the above person be found, any infor 
lirst rank, wealth, and taste, has pronounced equal to| gistrate before whom he was brought, did not hesitate | mation left at the store of Vorhees & Ford, No. 37 
wy thing ever writtenin England.” If he is onterms to make out a mittimus. — Hanging is too goud for such’) Front-street, will be thankfully reccived by his discos 
hintimacy with this lady of * rank, wealth, and taste,” a hideous monster.— Philadelphia Gazette. 


solate widow 
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ORIGINAL PORTRY. AMcflections. The Pride ot the Wallen. 
) how flo to meet With some warm Leart BY +. WUODWORTH 
Mus ta ater i VW ' . | this 
he hts and leelings li we rd with m@ ; ' vel 
am peeidiem aenaen ri ae ‘ i aiit mn ‘ ‘ ‘ Lhe priue of the Valley ts love y 5 ing billen, 
And which « master " . ‘ ‘ ly i its h ‘ and tears to te ra} art Wh dwelt il i cottave enshrined by wu thicket 
And round my youth in holy t chine  "Weet peace and coutent are the wealth of her dwel 
To =: ma hie et ve girl, Whose eles ed soul And lruth is the porte { { waits at the wicket 
: g sai l ‘ tiitinat never yet ie } 
“ abd .er ’ } Lhe Zephyr that lingers of Vigolet-dow i plot, 
q ; take thy ive thou kKhow st ft ‘ sf ; 
ro sk a be srr opin . PRS Seepe eee See se i With Spring's blushing honours delighted to da 
i We ray thi at i here i “ 7 ‘ t ¢ i 
Waeken fapiure wi its tone , Aud shed the heaven of Lee : ' Ne er breathed ona bl iin Floras dominion, 
its chords still vibrate on wry heart, _ 
olay my aching head upon he " Su lovely a bilen, the pride of the valley 
And soothe my care i not thine owe : 
? And kiss the bursting weakne 1 puis eve eh 
‘ ‘ “Tit tri t ! i Wi ‘ i b | hie i thie 
ome, take thy lyre thie hy sorrow teat lier soll White arms around me kindly What \ ’ 
or ticle i i icv ‘ eu ‘ ie i<« ‘ 
Still plitters on its trembling wire And fouadly Whispes thal for tie she'd die 
C out Wilt lie tiatiod hit | i i hit 
Its mournful notes are tur more deat lo pune ny hasty teelis Wien they err, 
? d bh hi fortunes anid tithes | e knell to her be 
Than those which carete mirth tospare And yently wean them to the pathol i : 
- d lowe ber affections and jr lidse ure jriig ted 
‘ ome, take thy lyre its tones are uch, lo teach me to confide my ear to ber, Our azes are equal our tempers will talls 
My answering heart gives back its lays ; And on her bosom bull those cares ats O moment of rapture, that sees mie units 


Remembrance wakes with every touch! lobe my sole and sacred earthly triend, Jo lovely young Bilen, the pride of the valle 
It seems to breathe of other day lhe ous to cling now all the rest are fled ; — 


(ome. take thy lyre though joys fled, Lo teas ny la Lappeaing prayer: cend 


“Tis sweet to hear its soft notes flow, | And sigh her own above my mouldering bead To jWary. 


For, like the requiem o'er the dead, And shall Fever meet with such a one | 


Believe me, dear Mary, | did not intend 


It soothes e’'en while it wakeus woe. Isipona. | In this rough world, where all look cold on ime Phe meaning my rash exclamation conve y d. 
Ah no! | must endure its gloom alone, For nothing could tempt me oa earth to offend 
tee oee 


Till death shall give me, righteou Grod, to thee ! 


Screnade. | Wiitanp 
| 


With wilful invective, a widow or maid 


That great lean ovrapher, Johnson, defines 


Phe word which incens’d you by these, * lo explode 
Awake, awake! and haste away, : 











ee - 


| 
| And you'll see, When you've tainly examined these line 
lin rhe ndour wake 4 this sum j i i © | ? ° . 
I er day, j wove and J udence. | Phatl paid you the meed of re pect Which | owed 
the valleys spread their charms for thes 
. ‘ , . ‘ 
All nature breathes in harmony | Phere’s wu feeling that burns in the depths of the soul, | I said—(but the tone of invective was shamim’d 
| With a flame that’s halt earthly, and halt trom above, | Of synonymous words | adopted the stronger 
Arise) no grateful heart retrain | A feeling that le hould al | , 
= ath </a> oe eeling that prudence should always eontrol, * May widows be mark me—I did not meand 
3 ‘ ? is the spangle I y : , ; 
By pangied plain | For what is 50 rash and so erring as love J only wish'd widows were widows no longer. 
Pull many a bud, expounding there J . 
Shall droop beside thy cheek more tair! || Tis cradled in blushes and christened in tears, | Then let me. in justice, dear girl, | eatreat, 
The bloom upon thy | ly ft H For griet is the guest of the bosom that teels; | Ii this explanation your anger has parried, 
; ’ 1 ovely tace, » rms ithe y i srepe 
Shall blush on kis ' ft | But her cloud shall scarce darken the pinion OL years, In terms ol like ine abing my Wi lites re jr at, 
oh ] ider, solter prac } ‘ ¢ be " . ae cil 
/ f \ If love at the altar of prudence bat kneels. } May the name be exploded, and widows all marru 
There Nature bids Love's light winys close GEORG} 
' . iI ij G 
O'er Beauty's sweetest damask rose | Oli, let not a fair and enrapturing tace | —— 
. She 5 ; 5 , » | 
Awake! to roam by hill and stream ; || Shed itsspellon thy soul, tillthou knowest from whence | f aplor’s Epitaph } 
‘ alias aad ay stat? . = ‘ % = ¢ : 
With health to hail the dawning beam ; | ag asco capac taschnenaa + schahae eceipe ~ F i 
. . > ge ] TT) P > g eon — : * awe ‘ _ hae es " ror Soe ; 
lo pluck the flowers and drink the dew, | Forthey're worthless unbalanced by goodness and sense. i Far from his country, triends and native shies, 
- ‘ Nt eigeege | Here, mould ring in the dust, poor Tayior lies 
Is rapture, love, for ever new SicmMa. | And many a sorrowing home can attest, a : , 
i| | Firm was his mind, and traught with various lore, 
a |} And many a broken heart bitterly prove, 
— ’ ‘ : And his warm heart was never cold betore. 
2 Phat they who are but of mere beauty possess’d, | He low'd | untry. lov'd that spot of eartl 
" ~ ; @ lov d tis COUnTPY. 1OV mit spot ob earth, 
ational Song. | Are unfit for esteem, and unworthy of love. Wuieranp.|| Gills 
Ny ! ¥ : +450 | Which gave a Milton, Hampden, Bradshaw, birth , 
Wie » days > .. i . 
lien the days of Britannia and Gaul are gone by, —_ | But when that country, dead to all but gain, 
Aud the deeds of their pride speak no more to the world Twil ‘al t | Bow’d her base neck and hugg’d th’ oppressor’s chair 
» _ — : | . » P 
lis then, O my countyy ! soft spirits on high | t igh . | Loathing the abject scene, he droop'd, he sigh’d, 
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